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Trenton. But his progress was so much delayed first by
the floating ice upon the Delaware, and next by storms
of snow and hail, that it was full eight o'clock before the
two divisions in which he had ranged his troops, marching
by different routes, came close upon the little town. Late
as was the hour, it proved not too late for Washington's
object of surprise. He opened his fire on both sides at
once, and drove in the Hessian outposts; and "we
" presently," adds Washington, " saw their main body
" formed." On first perceiving their danger, the Light
Horse and a few more fled by the bridge across the
Assanpink, and made their way to Bordentown; but the
main body, finding themselves surrounded, and without
any means of escape, agreed to a surrender. Some more
of their soldiers were afterwards found concealed in the
houses, making the whole number of the prisoners little
short of one thousand. Their commander, Colonel Rahl,
a brave veteran, had been mortally wounded, and some
twenty or thirty of their soldiers slain. The loss of the
Americans had been slight indeed; only two privates
killed, and two others frozen to death.

Thus successful in his enterprise, Washington on the
very same day hastened back across the Delaware, in
order to secure his prisoners. He expected that, on his
withdrawing, the King's troops would at once return to
Trenton. But another detachment of his army, with the
Adjutant-General, having passed over from Bristol, found
that, on the contrary, Count Donop had been seized with
panic on learning the disaster of his comrades, that he
had called in his scattered parties, had relinquished Bor-
dentown, and was retreating in all haste by the Princeton
road. In short, it appeared that the whole line of the
British cantonments on the Delaware was broken through
"and falling back. At such tidings Washington determined
to resume the offensive. Again he crossed over the
Delaware with such force as he could muster, directed his
detachments to join him, and with them, for the second
time, took post at Trenton. Just at this critical moment,
as the year was closing, the term of service of several
regiments expired. At first the men seemed bent on
going off in a body to their homes. But by the earnest
persuasion of their officers, aided by a bounty of ten